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ANOTHER NEW AND HELPFUL PRODUCT FOR THE HARD OF HEARING FROM DAHLBERG 


your 


Sunglasses 


Or reading 
glasses 
are all 
hearing 
glasses 


SLIM, NEW TEMPLE 
INSTANTLY 
DETACHABLE TO 
USE WITH ANY 
m FRAME YOU WISH 


_— 


with convertible eyeglass hearing aid 


Dahlberg introduces a smart, new 
idea that makes using an eyeglass 
hearing aid convenient and 
practical. You can fit the Dahlberg 
“Twin Optic Ear’’ to every frame 
you own... in seconds! 

If you haven’t seen the ‘Twin 
Optic Ear,”’ you should. It’s slim, 
light, convertible! It gives 
wonderful hearing performance, 
praised the world over for clarity 
and smoothness. Choice of colors. 
See your phone directory for 
nearest Dahlberg Office. 


FAMOUS DAHLBERG HEARING 
AIDS SOLD AND SERVICED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Custom “Miracle Ear” —The newest model 
of the world’s first cordless hearing aid. 
“Magic Ear” Mark II—A small, powerful 
hearing aid that hides behind your ear, 
weighs only 14 ounce. 

“Super 5"—World’s smallest super- 
powered hearing aid with AVC (auto- 
matic volume control). For severely 
deafened. 

Write for information on any of these 
new Dahlberg Hearing Aids. For Doctors 
and Clinics . . . New 40 page, illustrated 
Product Data Manual. Write for copy. 


THE DAHLBERG COMPANY, GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINNESOTA 
Pioneers of Ear Level Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1919, authorized January 22, 1932 
Publication Office: Monumental ating. Company, 82nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. , Washington 7, D. ©. 
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CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


The Beginnings of History 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

__ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 

hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
—- wo of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
' AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 
AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1959 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write 


Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
—— Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York — — 
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Reproduction of oil painting issioned by the Vicon Instrument Company 


Hearing problems that seemed beyond help 
often improve with a 


Again and again, children as well as adults are getting amazing results with their 
Vicon Stereophonic Instruments. 


Here is a comment from a letter recently written to Vicon: ‘... for your gratification 
(and ours), this child could not talk before wearing the aid. He is now talking and 
hearing wonderfully well.”-—Vicon Dealer 


We at Vicon are proud of the prescription quality of both the Stereophonic and 
Monaural Models. Their superior performance is the direct result of years of painstak- 
ing research. 


See and hear Vicon prescription-quality instruments at your Vicon Dealer, or if you 
prefer, send the convenient coupon below for additional information. 


THE [Con INSTRUMENT COMPANY "7 . 
166 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. Lo 
THE | [con INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
166 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. l 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


i 
city ZONE __ STATE LCOML 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A, Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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BETTER HEARING... 


NOT “BETTER HIDING” 
is what’s important 
in Hearing Aids! 


In Zenith’s opinion, all too much em- 
phasis is being placed today on the size 
and concealing qualities of hearing 
aids. Not enough is said about the ad- 
vantages the hard-of-hearing should 
really look for when they buy a hear- 
ing aid. 

One would almost believe that a 
hearing aid only needs to be smaller 
and less conspicuous to be a better 
hearing aid. That the best possible of 
all conceivable hearing aids is an invis- 
ible one. 

Of course, there is no such thing as 
an invisible hearing aid at this time. If 
it were possible to make one, Zenith, 
with its vast resources and 40-year ex- 
perience in the field of sound reproduc- 
tion, would have developed it. 

What is possible (and Zenith has 
proved it) is to develop remarkable pre- 
cision instruments that reproduce 
sound with such amazing clarity that, 


LIVING SOUND” 
HEARING AIDS 
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Please mail me free 
mounted full-color 
ear chart, and list 
of local dealers. ps 
Also literature and NAME 
information on 30- 
Day Free Trial Of- 
fer for Physicians. 


to users, hearing is a pleasure again. 
Zenith dealers offer a hearing aid 
model for every electronically correct- 
able hearing loss. 

True —Zenith has achieved great 
progress in making hearing aids 
smaller and less conspicuous, but we 
have never sacrificed hearing aid qual- 
ity and performance for size. Zenith 
and Zenith dealers will always place 
cosmetic advantages second to hearing 
aid performance. 

We recommend that anyone with a 
hearing loss see a doctor first ... then, 
if the loss is correctable, to select the 
hearing aid that offers greatest hearing 
help. 

A modern, precision hearing aid can 
bring a wonderful new life to the hard- 
of-hearing. Helping them to enjoy its 
full benefits is a privilege—and a chal- 
lenge —to us. It’s part of the Zenith 
Crusade. 

CLIP AND SEND TODAY! 


Zenith Radio Corp., Hearing Aid Div. 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 42R 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


ADDRESS 
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NEW! 
The Magnetic Calen-Board spat. pend. 


The CALEN-BOARD is a perpetual calendar designed to save you time, money, and effort. Use it 
and teach more effectively in less time. 

Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 

* er come alive as the child moves "yesterday," "today," and "tomorrow" along the 
board. 

@ Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the months, days of the week, 
and numbers. 

@ Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events that happened 
or are going to happen. 

@ Trains the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied to 
the date. 

@ The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 ft. with plenty of room to write in the squares. An 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. 


| $29.95 


Beginning Lip Reading Set. !00 plastic coated, ful! color 
picture cards. 

Speech Audiometry Set. Pictures illustrating vowel and con- 
sonant combinations. California residents add 4% sales 

Magnetic Bulletin Board. 2 ft. x 3 ft. metal blackboard with | tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
20 magnets, aluminum frame. | express delivery limits in the U.S. 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 


P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


post paid 
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The Newest Model In Our Complete Line 


MAICO 


HEARING GLASSES. 


Maico: the world’s foremost manufacturer of quality hearing aids, audiometers, 
and auditory training equipment. 


For information, see Maico dealers in principal cities or write: 
MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. 
Room 105N, 21 No. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 


GrorceE T. Pratt 
Prin., Clarke School 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. EvizaBeTtH V. Scott 
Florida School for the Deaf 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
President 


Mrs. IRENE R. EwInc 
University of Manchester, 
England 

Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 

Mrs. BELL GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C. 

JoHN EpGAR HOOVER 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


1957-1960 
G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Mrs. Lit1AN GROSVENOR JONES 
New York City 
HELEN ScuHick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 


Grorce T. Pratt 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


JUNE MILLER 
Secretary 
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Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GiLBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 
Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 
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Washington, D. C. 
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President, Boston University 
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University of Manchester, 
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JoHN YALE CROUTER 
Supt., Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf 

JeroME F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn, 

MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 

CLARENCE D. O'Connor 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 


for the Deaf 


Mary E. NuMBERS 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 

S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


1958-1961 


SisteER ANNA ROsE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
JOsEPHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 


New York School, White Plains 


SaM B. Craic 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
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Measurement of Native Learning Abilities 
of Deaf Children 


ARLY investigations of the intelli- 
gence of the deaf revealed them to 

be considerably less mature than matched 
hearing subjects. The instruments used 
to assess their abilities were generally 
those which included a high proportion 
of verbal items. The scores were, there- 
fore, a reflection of severe language re- 
tardation rather than native learning 
capacity. The introduction of non-verbal 
measuring devices such as the Nebraska 
Test of Learning Aptitude for Young 
Deaf Children’ and the Ontario School 
Ability Examination', both of which 
have been standardized on deaf groups, 
has resulted in the general tendency to 
credit the deaf with normal learning po- 
tential. The Ontario test, standardized in 
Canada, has been compared with the 
Nebraska Scale, which was standardized 
in American schools for the deaf.6 A 
preference for the Ontario test was ex- 
pressed because of ease of administra- 
tion, lower cost and higher correlation 
with the Binet test. Neither of these de- 
vices is used widely for the assessment 
of normally hearing children. It is be- 
lieved that some advantage would accrue 
from the standardization on a deaf popu- 
lation of a scale which is now used wide- 
ly in the measurement of hearing pupils. 
One of the tests which promises a 
more meaningful assessment of both 
normal and hypacusic children is the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren’, commonly denoted as WISC. 
When the two parts of this test, the ver- 
bal and performance scales, are adminis- 
tered to the deaf. a wide divergence is 


Alfred L. Larr and Earl R. Cain are both serv- 
ing as Assistant Professors of Speech at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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observed in the abilities measured by 
each. While recent studies would indi 
cate that the deaf are normal on the 
performance scale, they may be from two 
to five years retarded in abilities meas- 
ured by the verbal scale.*:* The collec- 
tion of data which might contribute 
toward a standardization of this scale 
with hearing handicapped children 
would be significantly informative. It is 
the purpose of this paper to present 
supporting information which will verify 
the usefulness of this test in measuring 
the abilities of deaf children. 


Subjects 


The subjects in this investigation were 
248 students, residents in a school for 
the deaf, to whom the WISC was ad- 
ministered. They ranged in ages from 
8 to 19 years, and had a hearing loss 
exceeding an average of 75 decibels in 
the speech range. The sample included 
a majority of profoundly deaf students. 
a proportion probably representative of 
residential schools for the deaf. The 
school was above average in quality and 
cost of the physical plant, which in- 
cluded new classrooms, electronic am- 
plifiers and audiological equipment. 
Otherwise, it was probably a typical resi- 
dential school for the deaf. Approxi- 
mately 55% of the pupils were con- 
genitally deaf and 45% had acquired 
deafness. Included in the study were 84 
girls and 164 boys. 


Methods and Procedures 


The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, Form II], was administered to 
all of the children enrolled in 31 classes 
of the school. Their ages ranged from 8 
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to 19 years. They were tested over a 
two-year period as part of the regular 
psycho-acoustic evaluation program. Ad- 
ditional non-verbal tests were adminis- 
tered to the same students for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a mean _ learning 
ability score based on the results of at 
least two tests. Five tests were used at 
the outset of the program: (1) Grace 
Arthur Point Scale of Performance 
Tests, Form II; (2) Ontario School 
Ability Examination; (3) Nebraska 
Test of Learning Aptitude for Young 
Deaf Children; (4) Goodenough Draw- 
A-Man Test; and (5) Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children. The scales 
were administered by one psychologist 
who attempted to maintain testing con- 
ditions as nearly uniform and standard- 
ized as possible. All 248 pupils were 
measured with the use of the WISC test. 
Employing the Ontario test, 63 of the 
same students were again examined. The 
Grace Arthur test was given to 77 of 
those for whom WISC scores had been 
recorded. The WISC test was determined 
upon as the instrument to be employed 
for a majority of the students, based 


upon these reasons: (1) It was widely 
used for the assessment of non-handi- 
capped groups; (2) It had both per- 


formance and verbal sections; (3) It 
was easy and convenient to administer; 
(4) Experience had demonstrated the 
test to be interesting and highly moti- 
vating. All of the tests were composed of 
sub-tests which resemble graded puzzles 
and games. 


In the performance of each puzzle, 
the child progresses from a simple task 
to more complex activities until he 
reaches a level of accomplishment which 
is difficult or beyond his capability. For 
example, the Object Assembly sub-test 
of the Wechsler performance scale is 
made up of four cardboard objects cut 
into pieces as in a jig-saw puzzle. The 
first object which is presented to the 
child is that of a girl and is easily solved. 
The ensuing portions of this test item 
consist of increasingly difficult puzzles: 
a horse, a face and an automobile. The 
administration of this sub-test gives an 
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indication of the child’s mode of per- 
ception and the degree to which he relies 
upon trial and error methods. Another 
example is the Picture Arrangement 
sub-test, in which the examiner studies 
the subject’s ability to place a series of 
pictures in logical order. It is used to 
examine the child’s ability to compre- 
hend and size up a total situation. The 
Picture Completion test utilizes a series 
of pictures depicting life situations. 
graduated in complexity. The subject is 
scored according to his ability to place 
the pictures in logical order. This part 
of the instrument measures the ability 
to differentiate essential from unessen- 
tial details. The skill in constructing pat- 
terns with colored blocks to duplicate 
designs shown on cards is tested with 
the Block Design aspect. It was planned 
to reveal maturation levels required to 
analyze a whole into component parts. 
The last item of the WISC perform- 
ance scale; the Coding test, gives evi- 
dence of the child’s speed and accuracy 
in marking elemental symbols in ap- 
propriate spaces. It is believed that each 
of the specific abilities measured by this 
scale is important to the deaf child in 
his adjustment to life situations. 


Results 


A. Range and Mean Test Scores 

Administration of the Wechsler In- 
telligence Scale for Children to 248 stu- 
dents in a residential school for the deaf 
showed a wide range of native learning 
abilities. The lowest performance score 
was 61 and the highest was 138. The 
mean I.Q. was 97.8. 

Seventy-seven of these pupils were 
also tested with the Grace Arthur Point 
Scale of Performance Tests, Form II. 
This test revealed a range in learning 
ability from 61 to 147. The mean intel- 
ligence quotient determined through the 
administration of these tests was 101.1. 

With the use of the Ontario School 
Ability Examination, 63 members of the 
same group were measured. A variation 
in non-verbal abilities from a level of 
52 to 129 was found. The mean score 
for this test was 98.1. 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Intelligence Scores on Performance Tests 


Test No.Tested I.Q. Range Mean L.Q. 


WISC 248 61 - 138 97.8 
Arthur 77 61 - 147 101.1 
Ontario 63 52 - 129 98.1 

B. Correlation Between Tests 

The WISC was found to correlate with 
the standardized Ontario test to the ex- 
tent of .786, when the Pearson Product- 
Moment method was used.* Between 
the WISC and the Grace Arthur test, a 
correlation of .867 was found. A small 
number of pupils (27) had been meas- 
ured with the Ontario and the Arthur 
scales. The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween these instruments was .804. 

TABLE 2 
Correlation of Performance Tests 

Coefficient 
of Correlation 
.786 
867 
804 


Performance Scale 


WISC and Ontario Tests 
WISC and Grace Arthur Tests 
Ontario and Grace Arthur Tests 


Summary 
In the experience of the writers, sup- 
ported by recent investigations, it may 
*Grateful acknowledgement is made for the 
cooperation and assistance of Dr. Richard Brill, 


Superintendent of the California School for the 
Deaf e+ Riverside, California. 


be concluded that the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children is a useful tool 
for the assessment of non-verbal abil- 
ities of deaf children. One evidence of 
its validity is afforded by a good corre- 
lation between this test and the Ontario 
School Ability Examination, which has 
been standardized in schools for the 
deaf. A mean score of 97.8 on tests of 
248 deaf students presents some indica- 
tion of its reliability. In addition to 
these results, the ease with which the 
WISC is administered and scored gives 
further support for its use in measuring 
the learning abilities of deaf children. 


1Amoss, H., Ontario School Ability Examination. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1936 

2Ewing, A. W. G., Educational Guidance and the 
Deaf Child, Washington: The Volta Bureau, 1957. 

5Glowatsky, E., ‘““The Verbal Elements in the In- 
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A Few Thoughts Concerning Parents’ Associations 


“If a special organization could be effected of persons so vitally interested in the 
welfare of deaf children as their own parents, relatives and immediate personal 
friends. great good would undoubtedly arise. 

“The parents especially of all others are the most vitally interested in the amelio- 
ration of the condition of their afflicted children. This is so fully recognized by the 
public that an association capable of expressing the opinions and wishes of parents 


would have great power for good. 


“Indeed, when we come to look back upon the past, we find that very many of 
the reforms in the methods of dealing with the deaf were originated by parents of 
deaf children, even though they acted only in an unorganized capacity, independ- 


ently of one another. For example: 


“The first person in the United States to urge the establishment of an American 
school for the deaf was Francis Green of Boston (1803) whose deaf son had been 
successfully instructed in the school of Braidwood in Edinburgh. 

“The first to open a school in the United States was Colonel Bolling of Virginia. 
who had deaf children of his own. His school was opened in Cobbs, Virginia, in 


1812.”—Alexander Graham Bell (i897) 
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Mother, are you doing enough? 


ANONYMOUS 


everal years ago, or perhaps not so 

long ago, a lovely child was born to 
you. You watched a little pink fist push 
up from a larger pink bundle and ex- 
claimed breathlessly “I see a dimple. 
No. Two!” and then, “I’ve never been 
so happy.” Of course later there was the 
daily pail of diapers, the 2:00 A.M. 
feeding, the colic, the first cold (maybe 
it's pneumonia!), the difficult teething, 
the severe reaction to this or that drug 
or vaccine. But the memory of that 
little pink fist, the smiles and all the 
happiness are worth the troubles and 
more. 

A very dark cloud appeared. Your 
darling didn’t do just exactly the same 
things as other children. He didn’t turn 
when his own name was called. He was 
startled by the sudden appearance of 
someone or something he hadn’t known 
was approaching. Why those tears? He 
certainly has marvelous powers of con- 
centration. See, he plays on with his 
little red car and never—hears? Maybe 
there just might be something wrong. 
Let’s see a physician. Hard of hearing? 
Well, Doctor, would a hearing aid help? 
How much does he hear? A_ hearing 
clinic? And so on. You know the story. 

Deep, deep despair. A groping for 
knowledge. Is there somewhere, any- 
where a treatment that can improve his 
hearing? Search as you may, the answer 
is always: No. By now you are sure of 
severe or profound deafness and a 
strange and unknown kind of life for 
your baby. Someone knows about the 
Volta Bureau, and this wonderful in- 
formation center sends you help through 
the mail. That you are reading their 
journal is proof that you have faced 
your problems squarely and accept the 
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fact that you need more and more in- 
formation. 

You enroll with the John Tracy 
Clinic and a new world opens. Your 
deaf child begins to respond to the 
loving care and by-the-way teaching you 
learn to do. Hitches? Of course. So you 
send your special problems via mail to 
the Clinic and are helped to solve them. 

Now your child is in a school where 
his special needs are being met. You 
sigh and sit back, ready to pick up week- 
ends where school leaves off on Friday. 
Certainly you have earned a rest. There 
are still problems ahead for your child. 
Enough that you are preparing to cope 
with them. Enough? Let’s see. 

Once there was a mother who had the 
same experiences that you have had. 
She thought that that period of despair 
that plagued her and you so long was 
certainly all the suffering that was neces- 
sary in this life. Instead, her child 
turned out to be one of those whose 
brain was injured at birth by lack of 
oxygen in such a way that he appeared 
to be deaf. For several years the most 
experienced audiologists in the East con- 
tinued to say, “Profoundly deaf.” But 
this mother noticed that the audiograms, 
while all indicating deafness, varied 
quite widely. She had by this time pre- 
pared to teach the deaf, and while con- 
tinuing to study ways to help the deaf, 
she watched in dismay as it became 
more and more certain that her own 
child was not responding to the usual 
methods of teaching deaf children. Fur- 
ther, his speech elements were too nearly 
normal to support the theory of deaf- 
ness. She decided to learn how to evalu- 
ate hearing and how to determine when 

(Continued next page) 
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GAIN this month we thank those friends 

of the Volta Bureau who have sent con- 
tributions to the work of the Association. A 
follow-up letter to our Christmas appeal was 
sent out on Dr. Bell’s birthday to all members 
who had not given earlier this year. The 
Alexander Graham Bell Club of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America again helped us by hand- 
dling the stuffing and mailing. 


Mrs. James A. Ainslie, Guy G. Albright, Mrs. 
Irene F, Austin 


B 
Louis Balfour, Mrs. N. A. Bergmann, Mr. & 
Mrs. Archie L. Berman, Mrs. Victor Bermer, 
Lt. C. G. Bill, Margaret Bodycomb, Mrs. 
George Wallace Bovenizer, George L. & Bon- 
nie E. Burton. 


& 
Mrs. E. M. Cameron, Mrs. Charles Celeslie, 
Alice Clark, Mrs. Irene J. Clarke, Mrs. Claire 
Hoskinson Clifford, Mrs. Mabel C. Creedon, 
R. S. Cross 


D 
Mrs. Kathryn D. Dardes, Mrs. Mary J. Deffry, 
Mrs. Gloria M. Duchesne 


F 
Mr. & Mrs. George W. Fellendorf, Richard W. 
Flint, Mrs. James D. Francis 


G 
Mrs. Wm. R. Gealey, Mrs. James M. Geraglitz, 
Carl C. Gerhard, Edith J. Gifford, Robert G. 
Gisser, Dr. Harry N. Glick, Mr. & Mrs. Louis 
Goldstein 


H 
Mrs. Allrich S. Harrison, Mrs. Muriel Har- 
rington in memory of J. U. Fulford, Mrs. Ran- 


ifts to the Volta Bureau 


dolph C. Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Hetman, Mrs. Hilleary G. Hoskinson, Hilleary 
H. Hoskinson. 


J 
Mr. & Mrs. M. Jarashon, Mrs. P. P. Jones 


Mrs. Robert Kaempf, Fannie R. Kasnitz, Ron- 
nie Level. 

M 
Kenneth R. Mangan, Mr. & Mrs. H. S. Man- 
ning, Mrs. C. D. McCormick, Max B. Meyers, 
Mr. & Mrs. Ernest Miera, Anna I. Morgan 


N-O 
Joseph Nichols, Mr. & Mrs. Torfin A. Oftedal 


P 
Mr. & Mrs. K. W. Partin, Sidney Pauls, Nel 
son E, Perin, Mrs. Gordon Petite, F. A. Polich 
Charles E. & Ruth B. Powell, Ulm M. Puryear 


R 
Kenneth A. Richard, William M. Richardson, 
Harold Rosen, Mr. & Mrs. Henry Rossi 

s 
Mr, & Mrs. F. G. Schmitt, Mr. & Mrs. Martin 
J. Schultz, Mr. & Mrs. Sumner J. Shir, Emily 
P. Shultz, Saul H. Silver, Mr. & Mrs. Murray 
Silverman, Joseph Skorjuinec, Staff for the 
Deaf, University Heights School, Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools, Marguerite Stoner, Alice Streng, 
St. Joseph School for the Deaf 


T-U 
Ann Tapper, Max Thalheimer, Donald E. 


Thomas, A. Usonis. 


W 
Mrs. F. E. Wall, Mr. & Mrs. Arnold Warnes, 
Mrs. Nicholas West, Mrs. Silas Witcher, Allen 
Wood, Helen M. E. Woodward 


(Continued from preceding page) 


a child was not deaf, but appeared to be 
so. She could not stop there as so many 


‘do. What about these other children? 


Exactly what makes them appear to be 
deaf? If children suffer from an audi- 
tory disorder but are not deaf, how are 
they to be educated, if at all? Today she 
has learned, or is learning, some of the 
answers to these and other questions, 
and helping deaf and other children to 
an understanding of the world about 
them, even though her own child has 
had to be institutionalized. The educa- 
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tion she had to acquire was expensive 
and difficult to come by, but perhaps she 
is teaching your child, and you will 
agree it was worth the cost. 

Now you, mother. You are aware of 
the acute shortage of teachers of our 
deaf children, I appeal to you—I urge 
you—I beg you to consider most seri- 
ously what you have to offer deaf chil- 
dren. No matter what the difficulties, if 
you have the ability, prepare and pre- 
pare well to teach the deaf. Perhaps 
that’s the reason your deaf child was 
born to you. Perhaps that’s why you 
were born. 
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International Congress 


CLARENCE V. HUDGINS 


on the Educational Treatment of Deafness 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND—JULY 15-24, 1958 


HAVE been asked to write a paper 

describing our year in England and 
to include something about the Inter- 
national Congress. Since the Congress 
occupied most of my time while in Eng- 
land, it will likewise be the main theme 
of this paper. Originally, I had planned 
a research program in collaboration with 
members of Professor Ewing’s staff as 
well. I soon found, however, that the 
Congress would be a fulltime job. 

The research program which I had 
planned was a study of the speech and 
particularly the voice quality of English 
deaf children. I had heard from vari- 
ous sources that the voice quality of 
British children was better than that of 
our own children, so I felt it might be 
of interest to get some recorded samples 
and make an analysis with the equip- 
ment from my own laboratory which I 
had taken along. For various reasons, 
it was not possible to carry out the proj- 
ect. I did discover, however, without 
very much research, that the speech of 
English children is very much like that 
of our own. That is to say, there is no 
such thing as an English accent in the 
speech of English deaf children. The 
quality of their voices and their intona- 
tion are very similar to those of our 
children. Apparently, it is not possible 
to transmit an English accent or any 
other accent for that matter, through 
lipreading. We have at the Clarke 
School a number of teachers from vari- 
ous areas of the South who work with 
different classes of our children, and I 
think that it would be quite impossible 


Dr. Hudgins is Director of Research at the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Mass. Mrs. Hudgins is a teacher at Clarke 
School. 
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for us to pick out children who have 
been taught by a Southerner. 

When I arrived in England in Sep- 
tember, 1957, I discovered that .the 
plans for the Congress were well ad- 
vanced and that there had been consid- 
erable correspondence between Profes- 
sor Ewing and the members of the In- 
ternational Advisory Board. Also, there 
had been formed a working committee 
called the local Administrative Commit- 
tee which did most of the organization- 
al work. I found that this committee 
was composed almost entirely of the 
members of the staff of the Department 
of Education of the Deaf at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. There were very 
good reasons for this, of course: the 
members were near at hand, and the 
committee could be called for frequent 
meetings. However, the members all 
had fulltime jobs and were pretty well 
loaded with work and could find very 
little time to devote to the Congress at 
that stage. When I appeared, therefore, 
it was perfectly natural that I should 
take over certain aspects of the organ- 
izational problems since I was newly 
arrived and relatively free. 

Professor Ewing was expecting or 
hoping for a Congress membership of 
some 300; he thought that if the mem- 
bership reached 300 he would be quite 
satisfied although he would welcome 
more. I thought that considerably more 
than 300 might be expected—my own 
guess was something around 600 be- 
cause I knew a lot of Americans were 
planning to come, and in addition there 
was a large population of teachers, both 
in the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe. As it turned out, before we 
closed registration, we had registered 
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1,050 from 42 countries. The only avail- 
able hall would hold about 1,100 if you 
put them in the small balcony and in 
the organ loft. Actually then, we had 
an overflow attendance which could 
barely fit into the hall and, of course, 
there were still a few applicants who 
would not accept our refusal. This re- 
sponse to the Congress was most grati- 
fying and at the same time alarming 
because of the lack of space. 

I think there were possibly two ex- 
planations for the popularity of the 
Congress. In the first place. the work 
that Professor and Mrs. Ewing are do- 
ing is widely known all over the world. 
In the second place, it was expected 
that this Congress would emphasize all 
of the latest tools employed in the edu- 
cation of the deaf and would stress all 
of the latest methods. Thus, the devel- 
opments in acoustics and electronics 
and the application of these develop- 
ments to the problem in the education 
of the deaf has increased the interest of 
research people. 

The program of the Congress covered 
a broad range of activities and interests 
pertaining to the education of the deaf. 
During the first week, the meetings 
were all plenary sessions; while on the 
last two days we divided up into sec- 
tional meetings in order to cover more 
ground. There were two sessions of 214 
hours each per day with 114 hours for 
lunch and several evening sessions for 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
b 


Gertrude W. pen, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


the showing of films. There were also 
several receptions for the entire Con- 
gress membership; one provided by the 
Lord Mayor of Manchester at the Town 
Hall, another by the University of Man- 
chester put on by the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. Each of these was a 
notable event and was very well attend- 
ed. A variety of sightseeing tours was 
provided for visitors during the week- 
end of the Congress period. 

The opening address of the Congress 
was delivered by Sir Edward Boyle, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Education. Professor Ewing, on the 
same program, delivered what may be 
considered the keynote address of the 
Congress, entitled “The Deaf Child in a 
New Age.” In it, he stressed the thought 
that we are challenged by new facts. 
One of these is the achievement of col- 
laboration between  otolaryngologists, 
pediatricians, medical officers, and gen- 
eral practitioners, on the one hand, and 
audiologists, psychologists, and teachers 
on the other. This collaboration is the 
regular normal working arrangement. In 
addition to the collaboration of all the 
experts, there are also new developments 
in electronics and acoustics which are 
being rapidly applied in educational 
and clinical programs. There is mount- 
ing evidence that a majority of pupils 
in the special schools for the deaf can 
achieve a reduction of their handicap 
as a result of these advances. 

It was rather obvious that in Eng- 
land especially, this cooperation between 
specialists of many fields is very marked. 
One of the striking things that most all 
of us noticed was the attendance of the 
Congress by medical and research peo- 
ple. They not only came and read their 
own papers but remained as interested 
participants throughout the entire Con- 
gress. 

The language of the Congress was 
English. All papers, with the exception 
of several read by French members. 
were in English. Abstracts of all papers 
were provided in English and in French. 
Two Russian delegates read papers on 
their own work and in addition read 
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papers by two of their colleagues who 
were not able to attend. 

The program of the Congress was de- 
signed to emphasize technical matters 
at the beginning and then moved to 
subjects of practical interest for teach- 
ers. Papers on the recent developments 
in knowledge about hearing and acous- 
tics of speech were read by Dr. Hallo- 
well Davis of Central Institute and Dr. 
Gunnar Fant of Sweden. A session on 
the etiology, pathology and manage- 
ment of deafness in childhood was pre- 
sented by the leading E.N.T. surgeons 
and otolaryngologists of England and 
the United States. 

Current practices in clinics for deaf 
children were ably presented by Dr. 
Wetnall of London; Mrs. Spencer Tracy 
of the John Tracy Clinic, and Drs. Bor- 
dely and Hardy of the Johns Hopkins 
Hearing and Speech Center. 

Of the many interesting sessions of a 
more general nature held, several may 
be mentioned. One of these was the 
topic: “Integration of Deaf Children 
Into Hearing Society.” Speaking on 
this subject were: Harriet McLaughlin 
(Jr. H. S. 47, New York City), Mary 
Numbers (Clarke School for the Deaf), 
and Dr. Clarence O’Connor (Lexington 
School for the Deaf), representing 
American schools, and R. Askew speak- 
ing for the Mary Hare Grammar School. 
Other popular sessions were fundamen- 
tals of linguistic development, the edu- 
cational treatment of deafness in differ- 
ent cultural backgrounds, and the ca- 
pacity of deaf children to benefit from 
hearing aids. 

Of special interest were the demon- 
strations put on by several groups, and 
especially the method designed for con- 
ducting the demonstrations. The prob- 
lem, of course, was that of demonstrat- 
ing a teaching or a clinical program to 
so large an audience. The solution was 
simple — closed circuit television. It 
seems to me that this method of dem- 
onstrating for large audiences is perfect 
from the standpoint of the observer. 
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With enough television sets every mem- 
ber of the audience had a front seat 
view. 

We also had a very fine demonstra- 
tion of pupils from the Dutch school of 
St. Michelsgestel. Twenty-one children 
were brought over, varying in age from 
10 to 16. All of these demonstrated in 
various stages of development the use 
that this particular school is making of 
music and dancing in relation to speech 
development. 


It was a real pleasure for me to see 
so many members of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association at the Congress. 
I believe we had 112 Americans at the 
Congress, the largest national group, 
with the exception of that from Great 
Britain. 

Our year in England was very pleas- 
and for the entire family. Two teen-age 
daughters attended a school for girls 
and learned among other things that 
English girls are very much the same 
as Americans. Mrs. Hudgins spent an 
enjoyable and profitable year working 
in the clinic at Manchester with Mrs. 
Ewing and her associates. She became 
especially interested in the methods of 
auditory screening and diagnostic test- 
ing for children under three, and in the 
parent guidance program which has be- 
come standard practice in Clinics and 
Health Centers throughout England and 
Wales. 


Tim and His Hearing Aid 


by Eleanor C. Ronnei and Joan Porter 


Each page illustrated by Max Porter 
for all children who wear 
hearing aids 
$1.00 post paid, paper-bound 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
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Language Development 


ELEANOR TAUSSIG 


asa Rector in School Placement 


is 1952 a bill was passed by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature which author- 
ized the establishment of speech and 
hearing centers throughout the com- 
monwealth. Audiologists and speech and 
hearing teachers were appointed. There 
was an extensive hearing testing pro- 
gram in the state and the new bill es- 
tablished a follow-up of additional test- 
ing. otological examinations, hearing 
aid recommendations and therapy for 
those school children who needed it. As 
part of the total program, a preschool 
program was established. One purpose 
was to try to find as many young chil- 
dren as possible who might eventually 
be candidates for special education and 
get them started on early training with 
the hope that many of them would not 
have to go to a school for the deaf. 
Perhaps with early training they would 
be able to fit into public school. Need- 
Jess to say. after a little publicity, sched- 
ules became loaded and a young child 
and his parents were being seen every 
hour on an appointment basis. 

When a child first comes to a center, 
an attempt is made to find out his re- 
sponses to sound, his understanding of 
language and his use of meaningful 
speech. An extensive case history is 
taken, with careful questioning on the 
mother’s pregnancy, the child’s birth, 
his development, his responses to sound 
in the home situation and his speech 
attempts. The children are seen for a 
six weeks’ diagnostic teaching period, 


Miss Taussig is a speech and hearing thera- 
pist with the Bureau of Special Pupil Services, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Her paper was read at the 
meeting of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association held in New York City, November 
1958. 
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at the end of which the case is re- 
evaluated and the child is placed on the 
regular program or referred to another 
agency, such as the cleft palate clinic, 
child guidance or the cerebral palsy 
treatment center or placed on our wait- 
ing list of children too young or too 
immature for therapy. These children 
are seen periodically, their progress is 
checked and advice and suggestions are 
given to the parents. 

The children who are seen on a regu- 
lar basis are always accompanied by one 
or both parents. Because each child is 
seen only’ once a week, the parents are 
helped to make meaningful in the home 
suggestions which are presented in the 
structured situation of the center. 

The first thing a parent asks is, “Will 
my child talk?” The second question 
is, “When?” The third question is. 
“Will he have to go away to school?” 
Our first answer is that the child prob- 
ably can be taught to talk, but “When?” 
will depend on his learning to under- 
stand what other people say. This seems 
to be an extremely difficult concept for 
many people to understand. So often 
it is thought that speech is a natural 
process which is completely innate. But 
meaningful speech must be learned. The 
child whe mimics speech, but does not 
use it spontaneously and meaningfully, 
can be compared to a parakeet. Few of 
us remember learning to talk, and most 
parents forget that the other children 
in the family actually learned to talk 
months after they understood words that 
were said to them repeatedly. If it is 
said once, it is said hundreds of times 
that a child with a language handicap 
must be able to understand speech in 
order to use it. Speech is a tool and is 
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a symbolic expression of what we un- 
derstand. 

Most of the preschool children we see 
have little or no speech. The first part 
of the job is to attach meaning to words. 
We find that as a word becomes con- 
crete and meaningful to a child he be- 
gins to use the world spontaneously in 
imitative speech. We accept these first 
attempts at speech; we do not feel, 
however, that speech correction is need- 
ed at this time. We are inclined to give 
E for effort rather than E for excellence. 
Communication is a two-way process 
and a child should feel that he is under- 
stood and that WHAT he is saying is 
interesting and that this is more impor- 
tant than HOW he is talking. All of us 
who work with language deficient chil- 
dren know that the process of building 
an understanding of language is slow 
and tedious. Therefore, the “When will 
my child talk?” question must be an- 
swered on an individual basis as the 
child makes his own progress. 

It is never possible to make definite 
educational plans for a young preschool 
child. We almost always tell the parents 


that probably their child will need spe- 


cial education. If it turns out that we 
are wrong, we are pleased and so is the 
parent. 

When the preschool child is about 
five. it is time to consider a more for- 
mal type of education. There are sev- 
eral types of programs available in the 
areas in which I work: (1) the resi- 
dential school for the deaf; (2) special 
classes for deaf and aphasic children in 
conjunction with the public school. 
These classes are limited and have been 
started in only a few counties; (3) the 
regular public school (with help once a 
week from a speech correctionist). 

When making the decision for school 
placement, the child who goes to the 
school for the deaf is usually one who 
is severely handicapped. His under- 
standing of language is limited; there- 
fore, his speech is limited. He may be 
bright, but his understanding of lan- 
guage is not up to the level of hearing 
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five-year-olds. He acquires new lan- 
guage at a slow rate. 

The special classes in the counties are 
just starting. We feel these classes are 
ideal for those children who have so 
much language that a school for the 
deaf could not always grade them prop- 
erly; but also, these children need more 
help than they would get in public 
school. These children could be called 
“borderline” cases. 

The third possible placement is the 
public school with help from a speech 
correctionist. In my experience it is the 
rare child with a language handicap 
who fits into this situation. This rare 
child has a handicap that has been 
helped by the use of a hearing aid prob- 
ably in the preschool years. With the 
combination of the hearing aid and lip- 
reading, he has been able to acquire 
language in a fairly natural way. Usual- 
ly at the age of five his understanding 
and use of language is comparable to 
other five-year-olds. His intelligence is 
usually above average and he often 
shows an aptness for picking up new 
skills quickly. He often shows a knack 
for learning language. His speech is 
intelligible with some errors which can 
easily be corrected by a speech correc- 
tionist. He seems to require no special 
training in language. He can be told a 
new word once or twice and he remem- 
bers it. In school he is seldom at the 
top of his class (where his intelligence 
level indicates he should be) but he is 
not the laggard. Ideally he shows no 
bitten finger nails nor distaste for 
school, nor does he have to spend all his 
time after school cramming for his next 
day’s lesson. I have seen some children 
who are being pushed in public school. 
They may have all the above child has 
except better than average intelligence. 
They are often nervous, struggling at 
the bottom of the class and spending all 
their out of school hours being tutored 
for the next day’s lesson. These are not 
happy children, and I wonder how well 
educated they are. Might these young- 
sters have been better served had they 

(Continued on page 193) 
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Conversational Language 


GRACE MANNEN 


Part IV of a series which will be reprinted in book form early this summer. 
The complete text of the book will appear in this and succeeding issues of the 
Volta Review. It is reeommended both to teachers of the deaf and to parents 
who wish to help their older deaf children when they are at home. 


The author was formerly supervisor of the speech department, Nebraska 
* School for the Deaf, Omaha. She is now with the Lutheran School for the 
Deaf, Detroit. Requests for her materials have prompted the publication of 


this useful series of lessons. 


PART FOUR 
Post Office Conversation 


Brief moments at the post office ne- 
cessitate the use of conversation. 
Postal clerk: 

How many stamps? 

Do you want it insured? What is 
the value? 

How much do you want to insure 
it for? 

Is there any writing inside? 
That will be cents. 
Is it breakable? 

Do you have any identification? 
Do you want a large or small 
book of stamps? 

An airmail will be cents. 
You will have to make out an- 
other money order for any a- 
mount over $100.00. 

This package should be wrapped 
more securely. 

You should have your return ad- 
dress on this. 


Customer: 

1. I want a money order for $50.00, 
please. 
Insure it for $20.00, please. 
I want this registered, please. 
Please stamp it “Perishable.” 
May I get this money order 
cashed ? 
Here is my identification. 
Will you stamp it “Fragile?” 
Is this overweight? 
I want three airmail postals, 
please. 
Is this wrapped securely ? 


wh 


_ 
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A small book of fours, please. 


12. A large book of fours, please. 


Conversation at the Shoe Repair 


Shop 


We all visit the shoe repair shop oc- 
casionally. It is necessary to use con- 
versation to get your needs taken care 
of there. 


Customer: 


9. 
10. 


12. 


I want half soles on these shoes. 
How much will they be? 

Please put on leather heel tips. 
Could these be dyed? 

I'd like rubber heel tips. 

Can these be stretched? 

When will they be ready? 

I would like metal plates on the 
heels. 

Can you stitch this? 

Are these ready? (Show the 
ticket. ) 

How soon may | have them? 

I would like these shined. 


Desk Clerk: 


1. 


Do you want leather or rubber 
tips? 

Shall we polish them? 

When do you want them? 

Will you wait for them? 

Who is next? 

We can’t guarantee a dye job on 
these. We'll do our best. 

I'm sorry, they are not ready. 
Can you come back in half an 
hour? 

These should dye well. Do you 
have a color sample? 

Here is your ticket. 
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Conversation at the Cleaners 


Customer: 


14. 


Desk 


ll. 
12. 
13. 


Clean and press, please. 

This has a grease spot on it. 

I think this is ink. 

When will it be ready? 

How much do you charge for un- 
trimmed coats? 

How much do you charge for 
fur trimmed coats? 

I want to leave this for storage. 
What are your rates? 

Please deliver it. The address 
is 

Ill pick it up. 

Do you do tailoring? 

How much do you charge for 
cleaning sweaters? 

That will be a charge. 

I’m not satisfied with the clean- 
ing of this garment. Will you 
please look at it? 

This skirt has shrunk. Can any- 
thing be done about it? 


Clerk: 
Do you know what this spot is? 
We can’t guarantee that it will 
come out. 
We'll do our best. 
This will be ready —-————. 
We can’t have it before Friday. 
Shall we mend this? 
We charge 
piece garments. 
We charge -—— 
piece garments. 
We cant guarantee 
shrinkage. 
There will be 
charge for pleats. 
What is the name, please? 
Shall we deliver this? 


Will Thursday be all right? 


for one- 
for two- 
against 


an additional 


Conversation in a Railroad Station 


You might ask these questions at the 
ticket window or the information desk: 


1. 
2. 


April, 


I want a ticket to Chicago. 

I want a reservation for a lower 
berth on the (name of the train) 
to Los Angeles for March 10. 


1959 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


What time do I leave? 

What time do I arrive? 
Where do | change trains? 

Is there a diner on that train? _ 
What does a round-trip coach 
ticket to Portland cost? 

Do I change stations? 

What is the fare to Denver? With 
Pullman? Without Pullman? 
What station do I leave from in 
Chicago? 

Is there an observation car on 
that train? 

I'd like to check this bag. 
What track is the (name of train) 
on? 

How soon can I get on? 

Do I go straight through? 


What different railroad employees might 


10. 


say: 
Show your ticket, please. 

Where are you going? 

Do you have a Pullman reserva- 
tion? 
Check 
tions. 
Carry your bags? 

Diner in the rear. 

Breakfast is now being served in 
the diner. 

Last call for breakfast. (dinner), 
(lunch) 

Have your tickets ready. 

Taxi service to your right. 
Help you with your bags? 


your Pullman reserva- 


Conversation at the Service Station 


Customer: 


I need gas. Fill it up with regu- 
lar, please. 

Will you check the radiator? 
Will you check the battery? 
Will you check the tires? the 
oil? 

The right front tire seems low. 
Could you change the oil now? 
How long will it take to charge 
the battery? 

Here is my credit card. 

Will you please wipe off the 
windshield ? 
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A new instrument for the sm 
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The Model 162 is intended fo 
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er company 
260B group hearing aid 


iss. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
rated in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
nes or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
able. 


| 280A auditory trainer 


ass. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It if 
icity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
eously, each with its own volume control. 


| 162 speech audiometer 


al and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
ociation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 

loss of speech."’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
ents. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


E664 psychogalvanometer 


ometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
sponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


800 automatic audiometer 


auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
onstructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
hces his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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Attendant: 
Shall I fill it up? 


Do you use high-test or regular 
gas? 

Your battery needs water. 

The oil is low. It will take a 
quart. 

Do you have a credit card? 
Just a minute, I'll get your wind- 
shield. 

How much air do you carry in 
your tires? 

Shall I check the oil? 

Your spare tire is a little low. 
How about a grease job? 


Hospital Conversation 


Any of you may be in a hospital at 
some time. Knowing some of the con- 
versation you might see or hear will 
make it a little less unpleasant for you. 
The nurse may say some of these things 
while caring for you: 


How are you this morning? 

Did you sleep well? 

Did you call? 

Did you ring? 

Who has the light on? (/f there 
is more than one person in a 
room.) 

Are you comfortable now? 
Shall I raise your bed a little? 
Would you sit up for awhile? 
Shall I lower your bed? 

Are you ready for some break- 
fast? 

Did you enjoy your dinner? 
This will hurt a little. 

This won't hurt. 

Let’s have your temperature. 
I'll have to stick you. (Giving 
a shot.) 

What hurts you? 

You look better this morning. 
It’s time for your bath. 

The doctor wants you to drink 
all the water you can. 

That's doctor’s orders. 

Turn over and I'll rub your back. 
Would you like some fresh 
water? 


23. The doctor said you can go home 
tomorrow. 

24. Here are some pretty flowers for 
you. 

25. Shall I throw the flowers out 
now? 


What a patient might say: 

1. Please lower my bed. 

2. Please raise my bed. 
May I have some fresh water? 
I’m so dizzy. 
I feel terrible. 
Will you help me turn over. 
nurse? 
When can I go home? 
My back is so tired. 
I'd like a drink of water, please. 
How much longer will I be here? 
I’m feeling better, thank you. 
I slept quite well, thank you. 
May I have a blanket? 


Conversation at the Doctor’s Office 


No doubt you will make a visit to a 
doctor’s office sometime. Become fam- 
iliar with some of the conversation you 
might expect to have there. 


Office Nurse: 


Have you an appointment? 
Be seated, please. 
Whom do you wish to see? 
Your doctor, please? 
Your name, please? 
Dr. Greene is busy now. 
I'll tell you when the doctor is 
ready for you. 
I’m sorry, you will have to wait. 
Will Thursday at three be all 
right? 
10. Here is your patient, doctor. 
11. Follow the nurse. 
12. The doctor will see you now. 
13. Thank you. I'll give you a re- 
ceipt. 


The Doctor: 
1. What seems to be the trouble? 
2. How long have you felt this 
way? 
3. How long have you been both- 
ered with this? 
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11. 
12. 


The nurse will take your tem- 
perature. 

We'll get your temperature first. 
Put out your tongue. 

Take a deep breath. Now take 
another. 

See me again in two weeks. 
I'll give you a prescription. 
I'd like you to come back after 
you have taken all of this medi- 
cine. 

We'll have to get an X-ray. 

I want you to go into the hos- 
pital for some tests. 


Patient: 


I have an appointment with Dr. 
Brown. 

I have a two o'clock appoint- 
ment. 

May I see Dr. Brown? 

I want to pay my bill. 

The doctor wants to see me Fri- 
day at the same time. 

I have been having dizzy spells. 
doctor. 

I have been having pains in my 
stomach. (chest), (hip), (back) 
I haven't been feeling well fer 
two weeks. 

What do you think is wrong 
with me, doctor? 


Conversation at the Dentist’s Office 
Dentist: 


1. 


— 


HS 


Open your mouth. Wider. Hold 
it open. 

Does that hurt? 

We'll have to pull this. 

I'd like an X-ray made. 

Rinse your mouth. 

You have a small cavity here. 
Can you come back Thursday? 
That’s all for today. 

She needs braces on her upper 
teeth. 

Do you have an appointment? 
You will have to have two 
fillings. 


Patient: 


1. 


I'd like to have my teeth cleaned, 
too. 
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I'd like an appointment as soon 
as possible. 

This tooth has been aching for 
several days, doctor. 

Can you save it, Dr. —————? 
Will you have to pull it? 

I dread this. I hope it won't 
hurt too much. 

How many fillings will I have 
to have? 


Conversation at the Oculist’s 


Patient: 

1. I would like to have my eyes 
tested. 
I have worn glasses for about 
four years. 
I wear them all the time. 
I use them only for reading. 
I can read the first line. 
That is not very plain. 
That’s plainer. 
This frame doesn’t feel comfort- 
able. 
I don’t care for the style of this 
frame. 
Please adjust my glasses. 
I think my glasses are out of 
line. 
I'd like an appointment to have 
my eyes tested. 


Oculist: 


Look straight ahead. 

I’m going to put some drops in 
your eyes. 

Can you see that? 

Which seems brighter? 

Can you read that? 

Which letters seem larger? 

How do you like this frame? 
Does that feel comfortable? 


Conversation for Guided Tours 


Your school probably has many visi- 
tors during the year. Someone takes 
them on a tour of the buildings, ex- 
plaining what each building is used for 
and telling them about the activities 
that take place there. 

Guides must be well informed if they 
are to give information to others. It is 
possible to increase your vocabulary, to 
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SPEECHREADING 


A Gume For LAYMEN 


By Adam J. Sortini, Ed.D. 


Director, Hearing and Speech Clinic 
Children's Medical Center, Boston 


Preface by Dr. Miriam D. Pauls 


An easy-to-read paper bound 
manual for parents and teachers 
working with deaf children in pre- 
school or elementary classes 


$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Trips and Treats 
Workbook by 

Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy 
A teaching aid planned to motivate the 
development of language in everyday 
situations. . . . Contains 18 stories with 
accompanying questions for the teach- 
er’s use. ... Classroom tested in Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


$1.70 postpaid 


Language Book I 
Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers 
For use at middle school level. Lessons 


planned to increase pupils’ understand- 
ing of basic language principles. 


$1.70 postpaid 


Both now available from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


become better informed about your 
school and to put that information into 
conversation by planning a guided tour 
in your own school to be conducted by 
pupils. 
The tour might include the: 

Auditory Testing Room 

Visual Aid Room 

Library 

Speech Room 

Vocational Classrooms 

Power Plant 

Teen-age Club 

Administration Building 

Dormitories 

Special Activities Rooms 

Material will have to be adapted to 

individual schools, since equipment and 
activities vary somewhat. Special occa- 
sions. such as an Open House, provide 
opportunities for the program to be put 
into actual use with the hearing public. 


Welcoming Visitors 


Gutpes: Good evening. The rooms on 
this floor are open. Please look 
around. 


Room Guides for Particular Rooms 
Auditory Testing Room 


PupiL Guive: This is the auditory test- 
ing room. Please notice that this 
room is sound proof. This is the au- 
diometer which is used to test hear- 
ing. Hearing tests are given for both 
tone and speech on this audiometer. 
The speech test is given through this 
speech microphone. 

This is an audiogram. The audio- 
gram shows the degree of hearing loss 
and the kind of loss. The audiogram 
is helpful in the selection of hearing 
aids. Each child in the school has his 
own audiogram which shows his hear- 
ing loss. 

There are two ways of testing hear- 
ing on this machine. One is by air 
conduction and the other is by bone 
conduction. 

We have (number) individual hear- 
ing aids in our school. 
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The Speech Room 


Puptt This is the speech room. 
We come here for special training in 
speech improvement. Please notice 
that this room is sound proof. Sound 
proof rooms are much more pleasant 
to work in. 

(Number) pupils come here for 
auditory training, training in speech 
improvement and for lipreading in- 
struction. 

(Number) of those wear individ- 
ual hearing aids. Those who do not 
hear receive stimulation through the 
group hearing aid. This is the group 
set. It is equipped with earphones 
for (number) pupils. There are 
(number) pupil microphones and two 
teacher microphones. One is a table 
microphone, and the other a ceiling 
microphone. 

Acting as guides is part of our 
speech training. 


Dialogue for the Visual Aid Room 


Pupit A: Good evening. I am (name). 
This is (name). 

Puri B: Good evening. 

Pupit A: This is the visual aid room. 
We will tell you what it is used for. 
It is used by all of the classes on this 
floor for visual aid work. 

Visual education means _ learning 
through sight. Audio-visual means 
learning through both sight and 
sound. 

We have two sound motion picture 
projectors, two opaque projectors 
and three still film machines. 

Puri. B: This is where we store the 
machines when they are not in use. 
(Open doors of storage cabinet.) 

Pupmt A: We have religious films for 
Sunday School on Sunday morning. 
Some of these are color films. At 
Easter time color films of the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection were 
shown. 

We enjoyed seeing the Babe Ruth 
Story in our school assembly last 
month. 
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Dialogue for the Library 


Pupit A: Good evening. I am (name). 
I am a junior in school. This is 
(name). (Name) is also a junior. 

PupiL B: Good evening. 

Pupit A: This is the library. It is a 
part of the reading classroom. Pupils 
in all of the classes on this floor may 
borrow books for recreational read- 
ing. 

We think we have a nice selection 
of both fiction and nonfiction books. 
We have books on science, geogra- 
phy, history and religion. 

PupiL B: (Name), they might like to 
know that there are about 3,000 vol- 
umes in the library. 

PuptL A: That’s right, (name). I 
haven't read all of them, and I’m sure 
(name) hasn’t, either. 

You might be interested to know 
that the bookcases were made in our 
own workshop by high school boys 
under the direction of (teacher's 
name). 

They also made the teacher’s desk 
in the reading room, which you will 
see as you go out. 

Thank you for coming. It has been 
a pleasure to meet you. 

Pupit B: Please come again. 

We have a color film of our school 
which is being shown downstairs. 
PuptL B: We think it is a very good 
film. I hope you will get to see it. 
Pupit A: We hope you will come again. 

Pupit B: Good night. 


? ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 
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THE HISTORIC FIRST MEETING 
of the Governing Board and officers of 
the Parents’ Section was held Saturday, 
March 7, 1959, at the Washington, D.C., 
headquarters of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. Prime 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
and plan the program of the Section, 
which now represents 27 affiliate groups 
and approximately 1,050 —member- 
families. 

Attending the meeting were President 
Robert H. Cole (Lexington School), 
Vice President Harold E. Donaldson 
(Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf), Recording Secretary George Fell- 
endorf (Easton, Pa.) and Mrs. Fellen- 
dorf. 

Parents’ Governing Board members 
in attendance were: F. W. Truly 
(Shreveport, La.) and Mrs. Truly, John 
E. Swan (Clarke School), Mrs. Andrew 
Hewis (Chambers School, East Cleve- 
land), Mrs. William Rennie (Erie. Pa.), 
Robert Laskey (University of Kansas 
Preschool) and Mrs. Laskey. Mrs. Ray 
Emmeling of Erie also attended. 

Not on the Governing Board, but at- 
tending as representatives of their 
groups were: Herbert Bearman (White 
Plains, N.Y.), Barnett Freedman (Mass- 
achusetts Parents’ Group) and Mrs. 
Kitty Shinton (W. and E. Martin School, 
Philadelphia). 

Dr. William G. Hardy, Chairman of 
the Parents’ Committee of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association attended, as 
did Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Jones of the 
Association’s regular Board and Mrs. 
George Bell of the Auxiliary Board. 

Mrs. C. R. Longo, representing the 
Kendall School P.T.A., Washington, 
D.C.,° attended as an observer, although 
this group is not yet affiliated with the 
Section. 
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Mr. Cole introduced all those present 
and reminded them of the Houston Re- 
gional meeting on April 17-18, 1959. He 
called particular attention to the panel 
program on which parents are to ap- 
pear as specialists in a discussion en- 
titled “The Specialists Join Forces.” 

Delegates were also reminded of the 
next Summer Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, to be held in Rochester, N.Y., 
June 26-July 1, 1960. 

Dr. Hardy was called on to outline 
the plans of a special committee ap- 
pointed by President Silverman of the 
Association to prepare a_ series of 
planned programs for the affiliate 
groups. Plans will include the names of 
speakers in each locality who can be 
called on to address the groups on se- 
lected topics. Dr. Hardy asked the rep- 
resentatives of the affiliates to suggest 
topics they would like to have discussed 
by guest speakers, as a guide to the com- 
mittee in selecting names and outlining 
programs. The delegates responded en- 
thusiastically to this request. Suggested 
topics included: research; legal status 
of the handicapped; case detection; edu- 
cational procedures; hearing and hear- 
ing loss; types of schools; relative mer- 
its of hearing aids: binaural aids; psy- 
chogalvanic skin test; history of the edu- 
cation of the deaf; quacks and quack- 
ery: multiple handicaps; teacher stand- 
ards and procurement; parents’ part in 
the education of the deaf child; summer 
camps: panel discussion by oral deaf 
adults; helping children prepare for 
learning new vocabulary. 

The Governing Board voted that the 
Parents’ Section should actively par- 
ticipate in National Hearing Month, 
sponsored each May by the American 
Hearing Society. Recommended partici- 
pation will include open houses at local 
schools. demonstrations, displays in 
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stores and public buildings and contact- 
ing local newspapers. radio and tele- 
vision stations to call attention to deaf- 
ness and its problems. 

Several groups expressed a desire to 
combine fund raising with this observ- 
ance. It was agreed that this should be 
a local decision and not a national policy 
of the Section. As a first step in increas- 
ing the budget of the Parents’ Section, 
delegates agreed that urging members 
of their groups to take out individual 
subscriptions to the Volta Review was 
desirable. 

Mr. Cole read letters received from 
various individuals and parents’ groups 
with suggestions for future action of the 
Parents’ Section. 

Discussion of a symbol representing 
hearing and deafness brought out the 
idea of asking members for ideas. Else- 
where in this issue of the Volta Review 
you will see an invitation to send in your 
ideas for such a symbol. They will go 
to the officers and Governing Board of 
the Section for consideration. 


Delegates braved a chilly day to assemble 


Mr. Cole led a discussion of federal 
legislation and commented on the pos- 
sible application of certain legislation to 
the needs of deaf children. 


Delegates to the first meeting of the 
Parents’ Section Board enjoyed a box 
lunch together at noon at Association 
headquarters. Following the afternoon 
session delegates, their husbands and 
wives, enjoyed a social hour at the home 
of Mrs. Jones. 

Full minutes of the meeting will be 
sent to all affiliate groups by Mr. Fellen- 


dorf. 


NEW AFFILIATES are the W. & E. 
Martin Home and School Association of 
Philadelphia and the Parents’ Group of 
the Hosford School for the Deaf, Port- 
land, Ore. The Martin School group has 
25 members, the Hosford School group 
34. We are pleased to welcome these 
new members. 


(Continued on next page) 


on the front steps of the Volta Bureau at 


noon. From left: Mrs. Rennie, Mrs. Emmling, Miss Hill; back row: Mrs. Truly (wear- 
ing black hat), Mrs. Hewis, Mrs. Johnson, Dr. Hardy, Mr. Bearman (barely visible) 
behind Mr. Swan, Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Jones; front row from left: Mrs, Longo, Mrs. 
Shinton, Mrs. Laskey, Mr. Laskey, Mrs. Fellendorf, Mr. Freedman, Mr. Cole at extreme 


right. 
Fellendorf and Mr. Truly. 
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Mr. Donaldson is descending the steps to consult with photographers, Mr. 


Starting their second year of affiliate 
membership are the Deaf Oral Parents’ 
Group of Line Avenue School, Shreve- 
port, La.; the Deaf Oral Parent Organ- 
ization of Grand Rapids, Mich., and the 
Parents’. Study Group of Chambers 
School, East Cleveland. O. The latter 
group has increased its membership 
from 53 to 62 this year. 


THE PARENTS’ STUDY GROUP, 
East Cleveland, was in attendance when 
the Ohio Association for Supervisors 
and Teachers of classes for the deaf and 


An exciting moment in 
the hearing experiment 
by Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell portrayed by 
pupils from Chambers 
School. Teacher is Mrs. 
Florence Moll. 


hard of hearing held its annual meeting 
last October. Demonstrations included 
a group of four-year-olds in the begin- 
ning steps of auditory training using 
individual hearing aids; three parents 
and their children carrying on a family 
conversation; the story of Alexander 
Graham Bell and his search for a hear- 
ing aid acted out by a class of twelve- 
year-olds (see photo); and a panel of 
young adults, graduates of Chambers 
School, demonstrating the end result of 
the work at the school. 


ciation for Mental Health 


Governing Board. 


Design a Symbol for Hearing! 


This is the symbol used by the Red Cross 


This is the symbol used by the National Asso- 


How would you design a symbol for hearing?...........................0. 


The Parents’ Section of the Association is particularly interested in adopt- 
ing a symbol for hearing which can be used on metered mail, on stickers. 
on letterhead, etc. Send your ideas to Association headquarters, 1537 
35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C., for consideration by the Section’s 
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The Dead Bird, by Margaret Wise Brown, 
Young Scott Books, «1958. $2.75. 


Any adult working with children who 
has ever had to explain (and who 
hasn't) a dead bird, squirrel or pet, will 
welcome this tender, sensitive little book. 
When the author, a veteran storyteller 
of great skill, was killed in an automo- 
bile accident, she left a number of com- 
pleted but unpublished manuscripts. 
The Dead Bird was one of them. It has 
now been published with interesting il- 
lustrations by Remy Charlip. 

Briefly the simple story is this: some 
children find a dead bird, they feel for 
its heartbeat, but there is none; they are 
sorry the bird is dead and decide to give 
it a funeral; they line the grave with 
sweet ferns, and place a stone and flow- 
ers on the grave; then they sing a song 
for the bird. But presently they forget 
the bird and go on playing. 

There is exquisite choice of language. 
and good taste in handling facts that all 
children are confronted with sooner or 
later. The half dozen classes to whom 
I have told this story have listened with 
a high degree of attention, interest and 
sympathy, and have accepted it as a mat- 
ter of course. 


What Did You Say Dear? by Sesyle Jos- 
lin, Young Scott Books, ¢1958. $2.75. 


The subtitle. “A Handbook of Eti- 
quette for Young Ladies and Gentlemen 
to Everyday Social Behavior.” gives you 
the clue to this hilarious book. The non- 
sensical pictures confirm the fact that 
this book is a spoof. Maurice Sendak, 
whose amusing drawings made A Hole 
Is to Dig so popular, has done it again. 
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LEISURE 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexington School for the Deaf 


READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


Here are some examples of what to 
say on various occasions: 

A gentleman introduces you to a baby 
elephant—what do you say dear?— 
“How do you do?” : 

You are a damsel in distress. and a 
brave knight saves you—what do you 
say dear?—“Thank you very much.” 

You are flying around in your air- 
plane when you decide to drop in on a 
friend for tea. Only you land on her 
roof, making a large hole in it—what 
do you say dear?—“I’m sorry.” 

This book has been suggested for 
reading aloud to hearing children aged 
six to nine. With the heavy stress on 
fantasy and humor we find it under- 
stood and most enjoyed by our teen- 
agers who participate in guessing the 
appropriate phrase and who appreciate 
the grotesque situations. 

Good for developing imagination. 


Snowbound in Hidden Valley, by Holly 
Wilson, Julian Messner, Ine., 1957. 
$2.95. 


This is the story of Onota Leray and 
her American Indian family who live in 
Hidden Valley on the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. Onota meets with preju- 
dice in the school she attends in town, 
until, as the result of a serious accident, 
Joan Shannon is snowbound for a week 
with Onota and her family. With 


knowledge come respect and understand- 
ing, and on their return to school, Joan 
courageously defends her Indian friend 
against the unfriendliness of their class- 
mates. At the book’s end prejudice is 
beginning to evaporate in the face of 
warmth and friendliness. 
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The Cooking Book, by Betty Miles, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1959. $2.75. 


This surprising and colorful book is 
a great joy for our children who love to 
cook. It is also very useful for the teach- 
ers who are planning classroom work 
on foods. 


Fourteen simple recipes are given. 
These range from something as simple 
as grapes with gingerale and what to 
put on cookies (nuts, raisins, coconut) 
to how to make a gelatine dessert or the 
“inside” of a pie. Large clear pictures 
face each page of text. Marginal illu- 
strations are black and white sketches 
which can also serve as directions to 
help the children understand the recipes. 
The attractive end papers are wonderful 
conversation pieces, for they have 
sketches of an egg beater, measuring 
cup, potholder, rolling pin, cookie cutter 
and many other commonly used utensils. 


The Cooking Book is advertised for 
children from three to six. We will use 
it at Lexington for a variety of purposes 
in kindergarten and lower school for 
children from five to nine years old. 


Fun with Cooking, by Mae Blacker Free- 
man, Random House, Inc., 1957. 
$1.50. 

This new edition of an old favorite is 

a little harder than The Cooking Book 

reviewed above. Fun with Cooking of- 

fers suggestions and recipes to a slightly 
older group — probably youngsters in 
middle and upper school. Hot cocoa. 
tuna casserole, and chocolate cup cakes 
are some of the apetizing items among 
the more than 30 recipes. The helpful 
illustrations are actual photographs of 

a little girl making the various dishes. 

Appleseed Farm, by Emily Taft Douglas, 
Abingdon Press, 1948. $2.00. 

The Abingdon Press publishes many 
hooks of high interest level, written in 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


| | | ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and: college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


A 
COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 
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simple language. We have recently gone 
over their entire list, and purchased a 
number of their titles for our library. 

One of these is this charming story of 
Johnnie Appleseed written by the wife 
of Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois. Mrs. 
Douglas presents it as a story within a 
story, something which greatly intrigues 
our better readers in upper school. 

As Aunt Milly tells the story of one in- 
cident in Johnnie Appleseed’s life, the 
reader gets an interesting picture of 
frontier life. Recommended for ninth 
grade and older. 

Our fast readers in upper school love 
this book. It has everything young teen- 
agers love—lots of action, mystery and 
suspense, good characterization and a 
plot which moves along satisfactorily. 
It is fairly complex, and our young 
book reviewers need considerable adult 
help in formulating the language of their 
book reports. But the point is, they un- 
derstand the story and get its message, 
and they feel a sense of achievement in 
working out the language to describe 
such a 1 well: dev eloped ‘plot. Recommend- 


A Model 951-B 
Ambco **HAT’’ with 
Featherweight 


ed for upper school and senior high 
school. 


A House for Everyone, by Betty Miles, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. $2.75. 
Other books have been written about 

different types of houses and homes, but 
so popular is the subject with young 
children and so useful are the books to 
teachers and parents, that a new one is 
most acceptable. This one, with its very 
graphic and amusing illustrations by Jo 
Lowry, points out that houses are for 
eating, sleeping, taking a bath and hang- 
ing up clothes. Some houses are old and 
some are new, some are high up in the 
air, some are stretched out along the 
ground. 

This book is marvelous for oral story- 
telling, and the detail in the pictures 
makes it excellent for picture interpre- 
tation. For those just on the verge of 
reading, there are signs and labels in 
some of the illustrations. The simple 
text is little more than picture captions. 
This book can be used for discussion of 
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The New Ambco “HAT” 
HEARING AMPLIFIER 
FULLY TRANSISTORIZED 


For the Aurally Handicapped 


Hard-of-hearing children in speech 
auditory training classes learn to 
reproduce range, inflection and in- 
tonations of the human voice. “Flat” 
speech is corrected, child learns 


“ Headset. ‘ natural tones and proper formation 
Alt te 951 
| INC. | 
1222 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7 Calif. | 
ambco, INC. send free literature on | 
Auditory Equipment | | 
1222 W. Washington Bivd. ‘a 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. ADDRESS | 
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The Parents Talk tt Over 


It is with great personal sorrow that we announce that this is the last in the 


WITH 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 


interesting series, “The Parents Talk It Over With Harriet Montague.” Mrs. 
Montague’s death on March 6, following a broken hip and a subsequent 
stroke, brings to an end an association of nearly 49 years with the Volta 
Bureau. It was in 1910 that she first wrote for this magazine, and she was 
a regular staff member from 1931 through 1945. Since that time she has 
directed the correspondence course of the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Montague’s warmly human writing style accurately reflected her per- 
sonality and has brought hope and pleasure to many thousands. Memorial 
funds in her honor have been set up both at the John Tracy Clinic and at 


A Deaf Girl in High School 


Kay is fourteen years old. She has a 
severe loss of hearing, but a wearable 
aid enables her to hear the voices 
around her. She is the ninth grade of 
junior high school. Her mother has 
worked with her at home since Kay was 
three years old. 


Kay is becoming quite a young lady, 
and we think a very lovely and sweet 
one. She is tall—five feet, seven and a 
half inches—and weighs 125 pounds. 
She is enrolled in a charm course, a pri- 
vate class for five girls who have regu- 
lar lessons from a teacher of modeling 
here in the city. Kay is the only deaf 
girl in the class, but she enjoys going 
each Saturday for an hour to learn 
about fashion, make-up, posing for pho- 
tographers, modeling clothes. and so on. 
with four other teen-age girls. The 
course is not intended to turn out pro- 
fessional models, but it gives the girls 
self-confidence and enables them to 
learn something of various careers in 
the fashion world. We had a double 
purpose in permitting Kay to continue 
with the course after she took the first 
introductory sessions given by a local 
department store. Kay has always en- 
joyed clothes, so we thought she might 
wish to find an occupation connected 
with them; and then, since she is tall 
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Association headquarters, 1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


and self-conscious about her hearing 
handicap, we thought she needed all the 
help that she could get to gain poise. 
Right now she is troubled by looking 
considerably older than she is, and I 
admit that her make-up lessons have not 
helped here; but the class is making her 
more sure of herself. 

She has been in public school since 
she was five, and will graduate from 
junior high school, and start in our new 
senior high school in the fall. She is not 
a straight A student, but she gets many 
A’s and B’s. She is particularly strong 
in English and mathematics; but not so 
good in social studies and science. Last 
spring, she started sessions with the dis- 
trict’s remedial speech teacher, who says 
she wants to improve Kay’s S-sounds, 
particularly the final S, and also give 
her lipreading lessons. Kay already lip- 
reads everything I say to her, so I don’t 
feel that I am giving her enough prac- 
tice when I talk to her at home. 

At school and at social gatherings, 
she takes care to sit where she can watch 
the faces of her teachers and others. 
She sometimes tells people. “I can’t hear 
you unless I can see your face when you 
talk.” 

We are getting a tape recorder for 
Christmas, and hope that listening to 
her own speech will help Kay improve 
her enunciation. Her speech is perfectly 
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intelligible, but sometimes she is care- 
less and leaves off final consonants. Her 
charm school teacher says her vvice 
would be pleasanter if she would lower 
it somewhat. Kay’s speaking voice is 
pitched about the same as mine, but I 
sing soprano, while Kay sings alto. 


Mrs. D. R. M., New York 


The tape recorder is a fine idea, Mrs. 
M. Listening to her own voice will make 
Kay more aware of the need for clear 
enunciation, and other persons’ voices 
will come more clearly to her also. | 
think the charm school is an excellent 
project. I should like to have a follow- 
up story on this, and know more about 
it a year from now. 


Letters to a Child Away at School 


Gretchen is five years old. She has some 
usable hearing and wears a hearing aid. 
She is in her second year in a private 
residential school for the deaf. 

I'd like to tell you about our letters 

Gretchen. My husband and I take 
turns writing to her each week. I am 
enclosing some that we sent her last 
vear. Both of Gretchen’s teachers have 
complimented us on the letters, and | 


Dear Gretchen 


Here are some pennies ‘or tne 


Ken likes to ploy with 


cote He is 


1 
very CareTul wi it. 


We had a Sive in the tive place. Lt 


was fat. 


made a bird NOUse 
Painted ‘ne Dira 


Ken 


Ken Crown 


Daddy loves Gretcnen, 
Mother 
Ken inves 


loves Ore TO REN 
Gretchen, 
Lave Niotner 


April, 1959 


am passing the idea along so other 
mothers may make use of it. We always 
use colors in our drawings and we try 
to use words we know Gretchen can say 
and understand. One of my letters was 
used as teaching material and lessons 
for the first and second grade class. We 
gathered a box of colored leaves—yvel- 
low, brown, red, green—and bunches of 
wintergreen with the berries on. 

We enclosed a letter with drawings 
illustrating the sentences I used. I told 
of: 1, our hike in the woods: 2, who 
went, with a picture of each person; 3, 
our lunch of cookies: 4, our canteens 
with water; 5, questions—Can you find 
the two yellow leaves, etc. 

Gretchen loved the letter and the box 
of leaves and so did the other children. 

We find it much easier to keep in 
touch with Gretchen at school since we 
worked with her at home, and know 
something of the routine. Talking to her 
and teaching her language, and, above 
all, finding that we could teach her new 
words by our own efforts, gave us con- 
fidence in our ability to help her. | 
think my husband and I really did open 
the door to a new world for Gretchen, 
and [| am sure she will remember that 
it was her mother and father who did 
this for her. 

Our greatest difficulty was to have 
patience, to be firm with her and yet 
not attempt to push her. 

rs. J. M. B., Wisconsin 


1 think your illustrated letters are 
wonderful, Mrs. B., and I know other 
parents will want to see them and adopt 
the idea. I lived some years in a school 
for the deaf, and I know how impor- 
tant the mail is for every child. I have 
seen a little child carry around for days 
a picture postcard someone had sent 
him, and how proud the older children 
used to be when announcing, “l re- 
ceived a letter from my father.” Let- 
ters like yours are comprehensible to a 
young child with only a small command 
of language, and, more than anything, 
they assure the child that he is being 
loved and remembered at home. 
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Two Deaf Boys in One Family 


Mark is four years old and severely 
deaf. He is enrolled in a day school for 
the deaf. Michael is just two, and is 
being taught at home by his mother. 


I wish you could see my kitchen. You 
would think you were walking into a 
schoolroom. In fact, I’ve often won- 
dered what people think about it. I al- 
ways have things hanging on the walls 
—pictures, drawings of stick men per- 
forming various actions, and samples of 
the work Mark brings home from 
school. The stick men are invaluable in 
teaching action verbs, and Mark can 
lipread ever so many of them, as well 
as say them. We especially use the 
“walk” and “run” pictures, because the 
boys are always running through the 
house. 

We also have pictures and objects re- 
lating to the different seasons. At Hal- 
lowe’en, for instance, we had Jack-o’- 
lanterns and there are still many things 
left over from Christmas. There is not 


a day goes by when we don’t draw or 
color, all three of us, at the kitchen 
table, and we hang up our work to show 
father when he comes home. We learn 
new language all the time, and the illus- 
trations change with the new words we 
are practicing. We have charts with pic- 
tures of the furniture in different rooms 
—bhathroom, kitchen, living room—a 
chart with articles of clothing illus- 
trated, a chart with pictures of different 
foods, with names printed under them, 
a chart with domestic animals and one 
with wild animals we saw at the zoo. 
Mark is talking more all the time. He 
tries to name all sorts of things, and he 
can lipread and say all the color names, 
the names of members of the family, 
and the names of fruit. He lipreads 
many more words than he can say. He 
says mostly single words, and does not 
use sentences unless we say them first. 
Mark has been a great help with Mi- 
chael. If Michael doesn’t do something 
right, Mark shows him how. Michael 
wants to do whatever Mark does, and if 


available 


and 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 


. 
‘ 


offered jointly by 
Boston University 
and 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass, 
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one of the boys is having a lesson the 
other wants one, too. Michael had 
learned so much from Mark that when 
I first began giving Michael the lessons 
I could not find enough for him to do. 
He went through all the exercises so fast 
he would get bored if I repeated them, 
and yet he would sit and work for an 
hour if I provided him with new things. 

Both boys help me set the table, and 
although they have many disagreements 
about spoons and forks, they like help- 
ing me. Michael is beginning to look 
at me when I talk to him, and he is 
willing to put his hand on my face to 
feel the vibration of a word. 

Whenever we are going somewhere. 
I show Mark pictures of the people we 
are going to see. If we are to visit a 
farm, I explain that the people live on 
a farm and show him pictures of the 
animals he will see. If there are chil- 
dren in the house we are to visit, I show 
the boys their pictures, and they are 
always excited about seeing their 
friends. 

I mentioned that we pin up pictures 
of work Mark has done at school. or ex- 
periences he has had there. For in- 
stance, the children in his class were 
taken to visit a firehouse, and we put 
up pictures of the firehouse, the fire 
truck and the firemen. Michael learns 
from these all the time. 


Mrs. B. A., MARYLAND 


Your report is most encouraging, 
Mrs. A. You learned so much from 
your work with Mark that Michael in 
his turn is learning almost automatical- 
ly. You know how to make good use of 
pictures, and I am sure both boys are 
developing useful vocabularies because 
you explain things to them and have 
pictures to illustrate what you are tell- 
ing them. A good collection of pictures 
is invaluable in teaching language. 


(Continued from page 183) 
routine daily activities, special events 
(such as a birthday party), city and 
country, and family relationships. Rec- 
ommended for kindergarten and lower 
school. 


April, 1959 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School—- 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
June 29 to August 7, 1959. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


—hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program including auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se- 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 

—children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

—children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to- 
ward speech experiences. 

—children with cleft-palate speech. In- 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro- 
nunciation more distinct and _ intelli- 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test- 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan- 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow- 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inci- 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 


A RESEARCH PROJECT to study the Oc- 
cupational Adjustment of Deaf Persons in 
Professional, Technical and Managerial Em- 
ployment is under the direction of Mr. Alan 
B. Crammatte, chairman of the business ad- 
ministration department of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. The one-year study is financed through 
a grant from the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Mr. Crammatte will study the 
career patterns of a group of deaf persons 
employed in high level jobs, through depth 
interviews and career histories. Mr. Louie J. 
Fant, assistant professor of hearing and speech 
at the college, will conduct the interviews. 
The purpose of the survey, according to Mr. 
Crammatte, is to discover the patterns of ad- 
justment of successful deaf people. “We hope 
the findings will be of aid to rehabilitation 
counselors, welfare workers, educators and 
others concerned with the deaf.” 


THE QUOTA CLUB of Columbus, 0O., has 
inaugurated a service project which will pro- 
vide hearing aids, batteries, ear molds and 
hearing aid repairs for indigent aged per- 
sons of the area. The club has given $500 
to the Columbus Hearing and Speech Center 
to finance this project. Other service projects 
of the club have been the granting of schol- 
arships to future teachers of the deaf and 
assistance with the Center’s nursery for pre- 
school deaf and hard of hearing children. 


A $500 SCHOLARSHIP to be used for 
teacher training in disorders of communica- 
tion is offered by the Hearing Center Asso- 
ciation of Lancaster, Pa. It may be used 
either for undergraduate or graduate study in 
the fields indicated. A chief prerequisite is 
the desire to work with children. Preference 
will be given to applicants studying in the 
fields of aphasia and/or deafness. Applicants 
must be residents of Lancaster County. Ap- 
plications must be returned by May 15. The 
blanks may be obtained from: Hearing Cen- 
ter Association, 427 North Duke St., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


MISS GRACE K. WADLEIGH, a Life 
Member of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf, who died last summer 
at her home in East Berkshire, Vt., left a be- 
quest to the Association. Miss Wadleigh, who 
was 87 at the time of her death, had been a 
teacher of lipreading in Montreal, Hamilton 
and Toronto. In a letter accompanying the 
gift, her brother, Mr. Fred P. Wadleigh, 
wrote, “She wished me to remember you with 
a cheque to aid in your good work.” 
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MRS. HARRIET MONTAGUE, who is a 
member of the Advisory Board of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
and who conducts the Volta Review column, 
“The Parents Talk It Over With Harriet 
Montague.” fell and broke her hip last 
month. Mrs. Montague lives in Los Angeles 
where she is director of the Correspondence 
Course for the John Tracy Clinic. 


As the Volta Review went to the printer 
this month we received the sad news of Mrs. 
Montague’s death from a stroke on Friday, 
March 6. Friends have established a Memo- 
rials Fund in her honor at the Volta Bureau, 
with which she first became associated in 
1910. Contributions should be sent to Asso- 
ciation headquarters, 1537 35th St., Washing- 
ton D.C. 


DR. FRANK M. DRIGGS, a member ot 
the Advisory Board of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, died at the age 
of 88 on February 12 at the home of his 


daughter, Mrs. Nell D. Reed, in Los Angeles. 


He had been a member of the Association 
since 1919, and was first elected to the Board 
of Directors in 1926. Before his retirement 
in 1940 Dr. Driggs had been superintendent 
of the Utah School for the Deaf and the 
Blind for 40 years. He began his work with 
the deaf in 1889 while he was still a student 
at the University of Utah. Dr. Driggs was 
a member of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, and had served as both 
secretary and president of the organization. 
On the evening before the funeral, a hundred 
of his former students went to the chapel in 
Ogden, Utah, to pay their respects. Former 
students served as pallbearers. 


MISS LUCILLE SCHOOLFIELD, who, 
with Miss Josephine Timberlake, developed 
the phonovisual method of teac hing reading, 
died in Washington, D. C., on February 26. 
Miss Schoolfield was the author of Better 
Speech and Better Reading. She and Miss 
Timberlake wrote the textbooks, Phonovisual 
Method of Teaching and Sounds The Letters 
Make. They had just completed a third book 
the day before her death. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LIPREADING 
compiled by Professer Edward T. Jordan may 
be obtained at twenty-five cents per copy by 
writing to the author, at the Special Educa- 
tion Clinic, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


April, 1959 


Make telephone 
voices louder 


by turning a button 


This special telephone lets you adjust 
volume as on a radio — by turning a but- 
ton. Makes hearing easier, phoning more 
fun. To order a low-cost Vol- 

ume Control Telephone for 

your home or office, just call 

your local Bell Telephone Busi- 

ness Office. 


CONCERNING THE HEREDITY 
OF DEAFNESS 
CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 
70, postpaid 
VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th se... We Washington 7, D. C. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.70, POSTPAID 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


B. M. SCHOWE, of Akron, O., has been ap- 
pointed to the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. 
Deaf since he was 13 years old, Mr. Schowe 
was a labor economics specialist with the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company before 
his retirement in 1958. After graduating 


from Gallaudet College, Mr. Schowe was em- - 


ployed by Firestone in 1919 to recruit deaf 
labor for the firm, which now numbers 100 
deaf people among its employees. Several of 
them hold technical, supervisory or adminis- 
trative positions. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


THE MOST POWERFUL WEARABLE 
HEARING AID IN EXISTENCE 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable hearing aid so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. Frequency response is FLAT 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE SPEECH RANGE. 
The W-1 is easily capable of driving a pair 
of miniature receivers to their full undistorted 
output. 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY' MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 


scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE receivers, when the W-1 
is used as a wearable hearing aid — or 
WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used 
as an AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


ANNOUNCING 


THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new WARREN MODEL W-1 WEARABLE HEARING AID UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 


details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


Exceptional Children, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


January, 1959 


“An Evaluation of Group Hearing 
Test Methods,” E. Thayer Curry and 
Robert F. Nagel. After briefly describ- 
ing and evaluating the work done since 
1945 toward developing more efficient 
group hearing tests, the authors con- 
clude that the cause for lack of accuracy 
in testing cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained in terms of any of the criteria 
used. They feel that, in view of the 
need for a more satisfactory group hear- 


ing test, additional research should be 


undertaken to formulate a workable 
technique for the examination of the 
hearing of individuals. 

“Special Education in Central Ameri- 
ca and Mexico,” Clara Langerhans. The 
author, field service counselor for the 
American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind, Inc., gives a survey of the special 
education in several Central American 
countries, based on her observations 
there last fall. In San Jose, Costa Rica, 
many of the teachers of the deaf have 
had special training outside the country, 
and the teachers in special education are 
paid higher salaries than regular teach- 
ers. In Guatemala, on the other hand, 
the teachers of the deaf have not fared 
so well, and have not been able to get 
the same consideration in regard to 
scholarships as that granted to teachers 


of the blind. 


April, 1959 


Hearing News, 919 18th St., N.W., Wash- 

ington 6, D. C. 

January, 1959 

“Meniere’s Disease,” Dr. Franz Alt- 
mann. The author gives a resume of the 
symptoms, diagnosis and treatment of 
the disease named after the French 
physician who first described it 100 
years ago. He also discusses other 
causes of organic vertigo, sometimes in- 
correctly diagnosed. A new treatment 
of the disorder, using ultrasonic waves, 
has been developed and used with prom- 
ising results. There are only a few 
places in the United States where the 
special applicator is available. This 
treatment is not effective in alleviating 
ringing of the ears resulting from other 
causes. 


National Hearing Aid Journal, 309 Com- 
merce Bldg., Sioux City 1, Iowa. 


December, 1958 

“Technical Developments of Hearing 
Aids of the Future,” William H. Green- 
baum. The author traces the progress 
in the design of hearing aids from the 
early carbon ball amplifiers to the pres- 
ent application of our newly acquired 
knowledge of electronics to hearing aids. 
Some of the developments envisioned 
for the future are automatic gain con- 
trol circuits; smaller and longer lasting 
batteries; use of solar energy and other 
sources of energy; reduction of feed- 
back; better aids for people with nerve 
impairment and new surgical tech- 
niques. Includes a discussion of the 
1957 operation performed by the French 
physician, Andre Djourne, in which he 
implanted a small induction coil behind 
the temporal bone of a patient who had 
a total loss of hearing in both ears. 
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ORTHOVOX 


roup Nearing Ai 


AA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


The Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. 


February, 1959 
“A New World for Deaf Babies.” 


Maja Bernath. In this article, written 
to appeal to parents, an associate editor 
of the magazine describes the auditory 
training program for young deaf chil- 
dren at the Speech and Hearing Clinic 
of Bellevue Hospital. Bellevue stresses 
the importance of diagnosis, fitting hear- 
ing aids and oral training at an early 
age. 


Time, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
February 23, 1959 


The cover story, “Voices Across the 
Land,” gives the story of the telephone, 
tracing the development from Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s early invention to 
the present-day innovations in the tele- 
phone developed by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. The 
article states. “Bell was no electrician 
but an elocutionist and teacher of the 
deaf.” It later refers to the fact that 
Dr. Bell left the commercial develop- 
ment of the telephone to others, and 
concerned himself with further experi- 
ments and “his work for the deaf.” 


True Story Magazine. 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. 


February, 1959 
“We Hear With Our Hearts,” by 


Sylvia Weinstock. is truly written from 
the heart. Both Mr. and Mrs. Weinstock 
were deafened as the result of early 
childhood illnesses. and both attended 
New York’s P. S. 47. where they first 
met. The article reflects the courage 
with which these two people faced the 
problems brought about by their deaf- 
ness. and the fortitude which helped 
them bear the added burden of the deaf- 
ness of their two daughters. It also in- 
dicates the difficulty a deaf person has 
in finding employment. and the added 
expenses of a family of four hearing 
handicapped people. 
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(Continued from page 169) 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE re at the top of the class in a school 

or the deaf? Here they could have ac- 

FOR DEAF CHILDREN quired language skills more rapidly than 

many of the other children and perhaps 

by eventually have gone into public school 

Edith M. Buell prepared to compete on a more equal 

basis with hearing children. Would we 

Vol. |. With notes on the presenta- | have fewer emotional problems created 
tion of the work of the Ist | by a damaged ego? 

to 4th years. I feel that the only criteria in the de- 

cision of where the child should go to 

Vol. II. With notes on the presenta- | school is that the child have language 

tion of the work of the 5th | comparable to the language of the other 

and 6th years. children in the group in which he is to 

be placed. 

$2.70 postpaid 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 

THE VOLTA BUREAU Summer Sessions: June 22-July 25; July 27-Aug. 28 

Speech Rehabilitation; Speech Therapy with Children; 

1537 35th N.W. ‘Advanced. “Clinical Practice; 

WwW t 7 D a Una Demonstration 
asses——-Gradu an ndergra ate. 

as ing on /, [ = Write: John R. Montgomery, Dir. Speech & Hearing 

Clin., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 


CALENDAR Of EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—REGIONAL 
MEETING—APRIL 17-18: HOUSTON, TEXAS 


SOUTHERN SPEECH AssoctIaTioN—Apr. 6: Louis- 11TH CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ville, Ky. LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS—Aug. 17-22: 
London, England. 


37TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, COUNCIL FOR EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDRFN—Apr. 7-11: Atlantic — pyinp INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACOUSTICS 
City, N. J. —Sept. 1-9: Stuttgart, Germany. 


SPEE ssoc N OF 7 SASTERN STATES— 
O41: Mow York AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY & 
ee OTOLARYNGOLOGY—Oct. 11-16: Chicago. . 
CENTRAL STATES SPEECH 

10-11: Detroit. 
ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 14-16: 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct, 22-24:>- 
Cleveland. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 11-14: Cleveland. 


AMERICAN HEARING sociETY—June 9-12: Miami 
Beach. Fla. SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec, 28-30: 


Washington, D. C. 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
pEAF—June 28-July 3: Colorado Springs, sIXTH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
Colo. nD YourH—Mar. 27-Apr. 2: Washington. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 

Rates for Positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 
Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Teacher of the Deaf for 1959-60. Primary, Inter- 

mediate or Advanced Dept. Modern Schoolrooms, 

State Pension and Retirement benefits at age 70. 

Apply to Superintendent, Governor Baxter State 

School for the Deaf, P.O. Box 799, Portland. 
aine. 


WANTED: Supervising teacher with M.A. for Pri- 
mary Department, salary $5628 to $7680. Speech 
teacher for the deaf with a baccalaureate degree, 
salary $4140 to $6072. Salaries based on experi- 
ence and training. Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
3223 North 45 Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Supervising Teacher for the Deaf. New school 
buildings, beautiful location. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Gov. Baxter State School for the Deaf, P.O. 
Box 799, Portland, Maine. 


Oral teachers now and for September 1959, in a 
school having excellent equipment and requiring 
minimum extra-curricular duties; salary scale $440 
to $600 per month depending upon qualifications 
and years of experience. Lutheran Church affiliation 
not required. Address J. A. Klein, Executive Di- 
rector, Lutheran School for the Deaf, 6861 Nevada, 
Detroit 34, Michigan. 


Wanted in September: Two teachers trained in the 
education of the deaf by well-equipped private day 
school. Screened enrollment; small and grad 
classes. Wonderful location; comparable salaries. 
Please write: The Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 2860 
S.E. Holgate Blvd., Portland 2, Oregon. 


WANTED: Teachers for elementary and high school 
public day schools starting Sept., 1959. Oral meth- 
oe pupils integrated with hearing pupils. Excellent 
location between Los Angeles and the beaches. 
Salary for 10 month period: Elementary—$4,545 
to $7,323; High School—$4,575 to $8,400. Be- 
ginning salary depends on training and experience. 
Apply to: Keith A. Hunsaker, Director, Southwest 
Cooperative Special Education Program, 11710 South 
Cherry Ave., Inglewood, California. 


LEXINGTON SCHOOL for the Deaf invites 
trained teachers of the deaf to apply for positions 
3 any school level. Please write to: Dr. Clarence 

O’Connor, Superintendent, 904 Lexington Ave., 
New York 21, N 


WANTED for September 1959: Teacher of speech 
and lip reading to intermediate and advanced deaf 
and hard of hearing children (six 50 min. periods 
daily), excellent salary. Bachelor’s degree and train- 
ing to teach the deaf required; 39 weeks school 
year. Direct inquiries to: Supt. New Mexico School 
od the Deaf, 1060 Cerrillos Road, Santa Fe, New 
exico. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES—Oral teachers of deaf 
for Sept. 1959. Preschool and first Preparatory 
Level. Good Salary and small classes in private oral 
day school. Write: Mrs. Clayton Lorenzen, Easter 
Seal Preschool for the Deaf, 7211 N. 7th Street. 
For elementary level, apply to Mr. John Barry, 
Supt., Maricopa County Schools, Ford Bldg., 2nd 
Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF FOR 1959-60. Pri- 
mary, intermediate, or advanced. Excellent working 
conditions. Salary from $4200 to $5450 depending 
on qualifications. Apply to: George B. Redfern, Di- 
rector, Staff Personnel, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
608 East McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


Oral teachers, nursery and primary. Must have de- 
gree. An excellent opportunity in an oral school. 
High salary. State Retirement and Social Security. 
New equipment and building. Small classes. Progres- 
sive Program. Write: W. L. Allen, State Department 
of Education, Office of Deaf Education, 312 West 
Midwest, Casper, Wyoming. 


AN _INVITATION to aid in a the development E a 


Sunshine Cottage, San Antonio, Texas, will have 
openings for two orally trained teachers with Bach- 
elor’s degrees in Sept., 1959. Fully equipped new 
classrooms and pl t sur g Ideal winter 
climate. Apply to: Mrs. Walter Stuck, Administra- 
tor, 103 Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 
TEACHER of young deat ond hand of hearing chil- 
dren. Special preparation in language development, 
speechreading, auditory training. Oral method: 
established program. Write: Mr. Carl Ferguson, Di- 
rector, Guidance & Special Services, Box 1357, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


ORAL TEACHER tc to > work in 3 classroom ele- 
mentary program, well integrated with regular 
classes. A.B. sans experience: $4400. Five years 
experience credit allowed at $200 per year. Incre- 
ments $200 per annum to $6400. Within 50 miles 
of 6 universities. Between Detroit and Toledo but 
with fresh country air. Apply: Walter Wend, Direc- 
tor of Special Education, Monroe County Schools, 
Monroe, Michigan. 


WANTED: Orally trained elementary teacher to 
Privately instruct several deaf children on West 
Coast, Sept. 1959. Salary and equipment com- 
parabie to best schools. State experience. Box M-A, 
Volta Review. 


WANTED: For summer months; a teacher of the 
deaf to tutor one child. Location—the summer vaca- 
tion area in the Blue Mountains of Oregon. Write 
to: Mrs. Maurice Weaver, Box 126, Enterprise, 
Oregon. 
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for the deaf in St. Clair 
Com, Michigan. " Teamwork approach to the pre- 
sented problem of teaching. Modern buildings. 
Scenic lake and river country. Beginning salary 
$4500-$6300. Apply to: Robert Barnes, Director 
of Special Education, County-City Bldg., Port 
Huron, Michigan. 


sail Of hearing class of 8 to 10 primary age chil- 
dren. Modern, public Special Education school in 
sunny Florida. Salary $3600-$6120 for 10 months. 
Full credit for experience. 7'/2 hr. day, 5<day week. 
For further information write: Wm. Cooper Mat- 
hews, Prin. Forrest Park School, 1600 Silver Star 
Road, Orlando, Florida. 


SUPERVISING TEACHER for the deaf. Person 
should be qualified to teach courses in deaf educa- 
tion. Faculty status in the Dept. of Logopedics, Uni- 
versity of Wichita. Excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Apply to: Wm. E. Miller, Asst. Dir., 
Institute of Logopedics, 2400 Jardine Drive, Wichita 
14, Kansas. 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED for Sept. 1959: : Position by experienced, 
trained, hearing teacher. (11 yrs. in residential and 
day schools; A.B. degree plus 15 graduate hours). 
Moderate climate preferred. Box M-D, Volta 
Review. 

WANTED for Sept. 1959: Position in the Washing- 
ton, D.C. area by trained teacher of the deaf with 
10 years experience. Box A-A, Volta Review. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque 
1001 Second St., 


Augusta (Georgia) 

1030 Chafee Avenue 
Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 

928 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Ave. 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 

3006 Vernon PI. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 

11.206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 

209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 
Dallas 4 (Texas) 

4222 Lemmon Avenue 
Des Moines 9 (Iowa) 

615 Locust Street 
Detroit 18 (Michigan) 

1401 Ash Street 
Greenville (S. C.) 

General Hospital, Room 251 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 


New Haven Hearing League, 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 


race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Plorida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
165 Elk Place 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 

Portland 3 (Maine) 
723-A Congress St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. E. Weidler St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


San FPrancisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Santa Ana (California) 
1120 S. Parton St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


South Bend 1 (Indiana) 
511 W. Colfax Avenue 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. 
1934 Calvert x N.V 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 


Washington 

MIss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 
MISs ELIZABETH KNOWLES 


305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 


Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Wichita 16 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


April, 1959 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 
Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 


1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING 
ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MIss MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., Zone 3 

Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 


MISS MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 

51 Sherbrooke St., West 

Phone: FI 2851 
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ELMSFORD, N. Y. 


fa A Lifetime Program For Better Hearing 


= yaiversity yicrot tine — 
_ to treat each hearing problem individually, and 
. give our honest recommendation as to the best ae 
Sonotone hearing aid for each case- 
maintain the high standard of workmanship 
which has earned Sonotone 4 reputation for the 
— to recommend consultation with a medical spe- 
cialist, should a medical problem be evident. 
to continue our research program of a never- 
4 ending quest for newer and better methods of 


